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Nesting Habits of Our Birds. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



Song Sparrow. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia. 
This bird is sometimes called the Ground Sparrow, from 
its habit of building its nest on the ground. Sometimes the bird 
will place its nest in a bunch of lilies, without resting it on the 
ground. The eggs are whitish with brown spots. This species 
has two broods, the second being fledged about the middle of 
July. A Song Sparrow's nest is easily approached. The parting 
of the tall grass near the nest will not frighten the old bird. 

Flicker. 
Colaptes auratus. 

This interesting bird is sometimes called the High-hole, 
from its habit of building its nest in a hole high up in a tree. The 
adjective high, however, is frequently inapplicable, for the bird 
often selects holes that are low down. A very curious instance 
of the Flicker's variation in choosing its nesting-place came under 
my observation. The walls of a large ice-house were bored in many 
places and the birds entered and built in the ice-house. 

Crested Flycatcher. 
Myiarchus crinitus. 
This handsome flycatcher builds its nest in large holes in 
trees. The only nests I have ever found were in apple trees. The 
young are fledged about the middle of July; and while in the nest, 
the old birds may be seen perched on a branch near by, waiting 
for a passing insect. When one appears the bird will dart after 
it; and if successful in catching it, the bird will take the insect 
to feed it to the young birds. 

Orchard Oriole. 
Icterus spurius. 
The Orchard Oriole's nest is very finely made of grasses, 
and is usually hid away in the foliage of maples, elms or ash trees. 
Often the only way to locate a nest is to watch the old birds carry- 
ing food to their young. Even then there is little likelihood that 
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the observer may see anything more than the exterior of the 
nest, for it is generally attacked to the slender outer branches of 
the trees. I once found a nest in a young ash, and saw the eggs, 
which were white and marked irregularly with black streaks. 

Chipping Sparrow. 
Spizella socialis 
The chipping Sparrow is sometimes called the Hair Bird, 
from its habit of lining its nest with horse hair. The nest is always 
placed in shrubs or low evergreens, and so may be easily observed. 
I have found many abandoned nests containing two or three blue 
eggs, and have wondered what caused the birds to leave these 
nests. One of the sweetest sights in bird-life is four little " Chippies" 
in the nest, sitting two behind two, and all facing in the same 
direction. Put your finger near them and four little mouths will 
open for food. 

Field Sparrow. 
Spizella pusilla. 
The Field Sparrow builds its nest of a bunch of grass lying 
on the ground, which is oval in shape with a large opening at 
one end. The young may be seen, soon after being hatched, only 
featherless and shapeless forms. A nest may be discovered by 
watching the actions of the old birds, which well manifest concern 
on the approach of an observer. Retire a little and wait for the 
bird to fly with food for its young, and then you will know the 
location of the nest. 

Purple Martin. 
Progne subis. 
The Purple Martins choose church towers or boxes made for 
them as nesting-places. Sometimes wire-netting is put over the 
open spaces of towers to prevent birds from entering them. When 
this device to keep the birds out is resorted to, the Martins will 
leave the vicinity — perhaps for good. Their eggs are pure white, 
and there are two broods. When the second brood is fledged — 
towards the end of July — the Martins begin to flock in great 
numbers. 

Catbird. 
Dumetella carolinensis. 
Shrubbery is always chosen by the Catbird as the situation 
for its nest. Sometimes the same clump of bushes will have a 
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nesting Catbird year after year. Does the same pair ever return 
again and again to one place? Who will answer this question? 
The eggs are somewhat smaller than, and of a similar color to, 
those of the robin — bluish. The young birds appear in June and 
are fledged before July. The Catbird is comparatively quiet 
whenever any one approaches its nest. 

Brown Thrasher. 
Toxostoma rufum. 
The Thrasher's nest is built as often on the ground as it 
is in hedges or bushes. The bird may be easily observed while 
sitting on its speckled eggs, which are large and never more than 
four in number. The nesting-season is in May and June, the 
bird being in song until the young are fledged. This species suffers 
more than any other of our song birds from bird-fanciers, who 
esteem it as our most gifted singer. 

White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Sitta carolinensis. 
Holes in trees are chosen by the Nuthatch as its nesting- 
place. May is the month in which the young are fledged. Previous 
to the appearance of the brood, the old birds are not much in 
evidence. Unless a nest is located by the observer, he may think 
they have migrated in order to rear their young; for this species 
sometimes disappears for many days. 

Chickadee. 

Penthestes atricapillus . 

The Chickadee is a bird of the deep woods, seldom visiting 
smaller woods or groves. A trip to the country in spring would 
likely afford one the pleasure of finding a nesting Chickadee. When 
the bird is found, watch it for a while and you will soon discover 
the nest. Probably a cavity in a rotting fence-post will be used 
for the purpose. If you can see into this cavity, you will find 
many eggs or young birds, for the Chickadee always has a large 
family. 

Bluebird. 
Sialia sialis. 

Few birds are more interesting during the nesting-season 
than the beautiful Bluebird. Like the House Wren, the Bluebird 
always builds in a cavity. I once saw a pipe standing end-wise 
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in some soft marl, and in the pipe I found a nest. Observing the 
pipe later, I saw some Bluebirds resting on its edge. Unfortunately, 
the pipe was removed, and the birds had to build elsewhere. There 
are two broods; the first being fledged in June and the second, 
in July. After the nesting-season the Bluebirds wander about 
and may be seen very seldom. 

House Wren. 
Troglodytes aedon. 
The nesting habits of the House Wren are very interesting. 
Although boxes are made for the bird both in city and country 
to attract the Wrens, still they are not partial to the pretty bird- 
houses, but will often select any cavity in fence posts or stumps. 
Some very curious locations of Wren's nests have been found. 
An unused vest hung in a room with windows always open was 
chosen by one individual. Walking in a wood one day, a friend 
of mine saw a Wren fly out of the skull of a heifer, and on looking 
closely at the skull, a nest was discovered. There are two broods, 
the last being fledged late in July. 



The Generic Name of the White Pine. 



BY J. A. NIEUWLAND. 

When discussing the occurrence of the White Pine in our 
region under the heading, "Notes on Our Local Plants," 1 we 
have had some hesitancy in regard to not accepting the plant 
as a member of a genus separate from Pinus. Moreover, we were 
persuaded the name Sirobus of Pliny could scarcely have been 
the same plant, as that typified by Pinus Strobus Linn, nor even 
Pinus excelsa Wall, of the Himalayan Mountains, nor in fact, 
any plant closely related to either of these. It was therefore 
indicated as doubtful whether the name could in any degree of 
accuracy be used for a group of plants containing the American 
White Pine. The tree was accordingly left provisionally in the 
genus Pinus. 

There are, however, very good reasons indeed for considering 
Pinus Strobus as separate from the other pines as was shown by 

i Am. Mid. Nat. Vol. II. p. 283. 



